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Lia, We may be unduly prejudiced, or possibly we view 
b dark writings on the subject of child labor with greater 
tenderness than we grant to the general run of things, 
quan but the fact remains that in the flood of editorials 
“tom all over the country favoring the Child Labor 
F \mendment that we have been receiving for the last 
gveral months, we have been discovering a surpris- 
ingly large amount of what we consider unusually 
sound and well-phrased editorial opinion. 
We only wish we could lay claim to authorship to 
some of these ourselves, but since we can’t perhaps the 
next best thing to do is to quote excerpts from a few 
tony of them marked vigorously with the stamp of our 
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How Some Editors View the Child Labor Amendment 


The Telegram of Worcester, Mass., has this to say on: 


‘‘“FEDERAL SNOOPERS AND CHILD LABOR” 


Chief Justice Thompson of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, addressing the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts, says we “are plunging headlong into 
the abyss of Communism” and that the “brave heart 
of American business is being broken by government 
intermeddling.” He warns us of the steady increase 
of laws. Unless we defend our liberties “against 
this octopus of paternalism” he predicts, “it will suck 
the very life blood of the nation.” 

Probably such a warning is needed, but Judge 
Thompson does not give a good example when he 
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1. THE NEWSBOY 
Investigators have ascertained that only a negligeable number of newsboys 
are “supporting their widowed mothers.” 
to a recent study made in New Haven, are less than $3.00 a week, and in the 


Their average earnings, according 


& Wess great number of cases this money is not contributed to the support of the family. 

| to te Nearly 25% of 5,000 delinquent children covered in a government investi- 
Fro gation were newsboys. Compared to the balance of the child population they 

i furnish over five times their proportion of delinquency. 

orien 


in school. 






poverty, and disease. 





Fifty-four per cent of the newsboys in the New Haven study were retarded 


For one newsboy who becomes famous or even moderately respectable and 
well established in the world, hundreds are claimed along the wayside by crime, 
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Who Is at Fault—Child or School? 


We recently heard a man connected with the con- 
tinuation schools of New York City say that “if a 
pupil leaves school because he wants to he should be 
shown the error of his way; if he leaves because he 
has to, society should at least make amends through 
guidance and protection.” 

There will be few to challenge the latter part of this 
statement—in theory, at least, if not in practice. We 
all realize vaguely our debt to the child who is deprived 
of his education; the growth of continuation schools 
is an indication of our attempt to repay. The task 
of the continuation school is an arduous one—even its 
most ardent sponsors realize that it can never make 
amends in full for what has been lost. 

But with the first premise given above—that the 
pupil who wants to leave school should be shown the 
error of his way—we are inclined to disagree. We 
protest that the error is apt to be not in the way of 
the child, but in the way of the school. If the pupil 
can discover no connection between things they are 
trying to teach him in school and things of the world 
he lives in, he is hardly to be blamed if he considers 
school an unmitigated bore and the prospect of a job 
—any job—a lesser evil. Realization of the restricted 
backgrounds the great majority of school children come 
from makes it small wonder that the average school 
curriculum arouses in them no spark of kindred interest. 
























Such things being as they are, the account, printed 
elsewhere in this issue, of the publication by students 
of civics in New York high schools of a book written 
by them about the government of New York City is 
of more than passing interest. These boys and girls, 
instead of being taught dry and unrelated facts of 
abstract civics, have been urged to apply themselves 
to learn the workings of the local government under 
which they live. It is easy to imagine a lackadaisical 
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tte, 
student, who had never had the slightest conceptig - 
that the things the teachers were pumping into bin 1 


school had any connection with the actual facts of li 
as he was living it, coming to with a start when ‘ 
found that he was expected to report upon condition ! 
under which Patrolman Connelly, down at the next un 
corner, did his daily stint. hec 

The students of Stuyvesant High School wrote 4 its 
chapter upon the “regulation of work,” with attention wit 
to the child labor laws of New York City. Stuyvesani| — 
High School, incidentally, is located upon New York’ sch 
lower east side, and draws its student body not fo, 
children of wealthy or middle classes, but from the 
great foreign and working population of New Yo, 
whose masses are widely affected by these very chil 
labor laws. To hear these Stuyvesant undergraduate’ 
giving it as their opinion that “child labor is one g 
the most apparent menacing features of modern indy 
try” is most significant. 

This experiment in the teaching of civics opens in| 
teresting vistas for the possibility of similar experiment 
in teaching other scholastic subjects. It is our gy 
the result of these experiments will be to prove thy 
when a pupil leaves school because he wants to, th 
party to be shown the error of its way is not th 
child, but the school. 




















“We Have Enough Ignorant |i: 
Farmers Already” 


We thank The Journal of Flint, Michigan, which ha 
been running a series of articles designed to discred# ha 
our report on child labor in Michigan sugar beets, fn 
securing and printing the following interview wif : 
Thomas C. Price of Saginaw, president of the Michigu % 
Beet Growers’ Association. We like what Mr. Pro, 
has to say: ity 

“There are some things in the National Child Lalo 
Committee’s report that are true. We must adui 
that, but these are not as deplorable as the report tre 
to picture. I believe both the sugar companies a 
the growers are to blame for some of these condition 
and it is our duty to correct them. 

“We want to grow beets here in Michigan, but 
don’t want to do it at the expense of our motherhou 
or rob the cradle while doing it. It is true that mal) 
children, not 6-year-olds though, are kept out of sch 
at times to work in the beets. I maintain that they 
have no business in the fields while the school how 
doors are open. Either all the children should bet 
school or all out of school on harvest vacations. 
don’t want any more ignorant farmers in the county 
We have enough now.” 

When all employers of agricultural labor in Michigt! 
agree with and act upon Mr. Price’s words, we will at 
nothing to fear. Our job in Michigan will be done. 
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a New York’s High Schools Write These Others— 
a Book ; ‘Twas the night before Christmas, and all—” Oh I can’t! 
~ The tale is too bitter t 
° ° —tine € 18 too bitter to me. 
Het ie} 4 new book about to be published in New York, I'd love it, if only on hearing its lilt 


under the title “Our City,” will be of unusual interest 
hecause it is, to the best of our knowledge, unique in 
its form of authorship. Its 19 chapters—each dealing 
with a separate phase of New York’s city government 
_were written by the students of civics in 19 high 
schools of New York City. 

In 1919 a New York State law was passed requiring 
the teaching of civics in high school. The Department 
of Education hailed this as an opportunity not merely 
tp teach the cut and dried facts of government, but to 
make children feel a sense of individual responsibility 
and participation in the tasks of government. Last 
year each high school was asked to choose a theme of 
tity government for its own special field of study, and 
_ Ito write upon that subject a chapter for the book. 

To the students of Stuyvesant High School fell the 
topic “Regulation of Work.” The students discuss 
state and federal labor laws, with special attention to 
the sanitary provisions of the Labor Code, Workmen’s 
Compensation Law, child labor ana laws affecting 
women. 

They give it as their opinion that “child labor is one 
of the most apparent menacing features of modern 
industry.” The loss to the child and to the community 
is taken up in some detail and after referring to the 
successive failures to secure federal legislation con- 
*hich hag trolling child labor, the authors state that ‘the states 
discredif have not performed their duty in this regard.” 
ets, fo eae 











- wi The proposed law to reduce the maximum working 
Vichiga week for women and minors in Maine from 54 hours 
Ir. Pridty 48 was defeated in referendum by a decisive major- 


ity. Only about half the normal vote was cast. 
Id Labo 
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I didn’t remember, and see 

Not the slumbering children as quiet as mice 
With heads full of sugar-plum dreams, 

But others asleep in that very same house — 
A household of millions, it seems. 

These others aren’t dreaming of Santa and toys, 
Of Christmas and all that it means— 

They’re dreaming of rising too early at morn, 
Of toiling at noisy machines. 

Their dreams are not gorgeous, of holidays gay, 
But drab as the lives that they lead 

—What place has Saint Nick in a workaday world 
Where childhood has yet to be freed? 


The vision of good-will on earth that we sing 
Is nothing but words—words that fade 

While birthrights of childhood are bartered for coin, 
While children are chattels of trade. 


’Tis the night before Christmas—but what do I see? 
—Not Saint Nick with his galloping deer, 
But the unsmiling faces of children who toil 
—Whose Christmas will never be here. 
F. B. W. 


‘“‘We need an educated electorate. How can they 
think straight and vote intelligently on vital problems 
that confront this nation with only a third or fourth 
grade schooling? We must see that the ground work, 
at least, is laid for intelligent citizenship. This can’t 
be done at a desk. We must go out and find out 
about them, what education they have, what capacity 
each possesses, and then stimulate it. There is untold 
wealth in the undeveloped minds of the country.—(Dr. 
W. P. Bawden, Director of Vocational Education, Okla- 
homa City.) 
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done. 


Hail and Farewell 


Farewell, that is, unless you give some sign of 
Wishing to continue the acquaintance. The 
AveRIcAN CuILp is published monthly for our 
members, to give them a general idea of what is 
being done and thought and said in the field of 
thild labor. If, having read this issue, you feel 
you would like to see THE AMERICAN CHILD every 
_ you'll find the modus operandi on your 

t. 

The magazine, of course, requires only a small 
part of your membership fee. Most of it goes to 
lp in our constant work to bring about fairer 
‘pportunities for the children of America through 
the abolition of child labor. 










TO NEW READERS AND THOSE WHO ARE NOT MEMBERS OF THIS COMMITTEE 


To V. Everitt Macy, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
1230 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


I want to help in the work of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee by becoming a member. Enclosed is $............ 
for my membership fee. I understand that I am to receive 
Tue AMERICAN CHILD every month. 


NAME 








ADDRESS 





MEMBERSHIP ENROLLMENT, ONE YEAR 
Associate............ $2 Sustaining. 
Contributing...... 5 Donors 
Subscribing... 10 


$25 
100 








Clubs or Organizations... 10 
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Continuation Schools and Blind 


Alley Jobs 


The problem of children who leave school to go to 


work and the failure of the public school system to fit 
these boys and girls for some vocation was brought out 
in a recent meeting of the New Jersey State Council of 
Education by Assistant Commissioner of Education 


Wesley A. O’Leary. Mr. 
O’Leary presented results of a 
study of Continuation Schools 
in New Jersey. He said that 
72 per cent of the children who 
leave their public school edu- 
cation uncompleted have failed 
in their studies. 

They leave school for work 
that pays the most and not for 
that which promises the best 
future. This results in con- 
stituting them into a shifting 
class of untrained workers, com- 
plicating the task which de- 
volves upon Continuation 
Schools to fit them for better 
positions in business and social 
life. These children (the 
groups studied included 8,517 
continuation pupils) are in 
need of vocational guidance. 

The median weekly wage for 
boys (year 1922) was $9.56, 
while girls received a median 
weekly wage of $8.76.  Al- 
though many children said they 
left school to go to work so 
they might have money, they 
were apparently disappointed, 
for the median amounts re- 
ceived weekly from the wages 
for their own use was about 
twenty-five cents for boys and 
eighteen cents for girls. 

The median amounts contri- 
buted for the weekly support 
of the family were: boys, 
$8.44; girls, $8.07. It was 
stated that 4,359 boys and 
girls said they saved nothing 
at all, while 1,450 saved less 
than $1 a week. 

Very few continuation school 
children have even the slight- 
est idea of what they can do 
or want to do for a living. 
They want a job and they 


are more interested in “What does it pay?” , 
“Where does it lead?” They know little of their 
aptitudes, capabilities or deficiencies. ' 


Following the recent investigation by the Federg] 
Children’s Bureau of child labor on Maryland traf! 
farms, the president of the Baltimore Federation af 
Labor advocates changes in the Maryland child lay 








CHILD LABOR DAY—1924 


The annual observance of Child Labor 
Day is scheduled for Saturday January 
26th, Sunday January 27th, and Monday 
January 28th. 

The success or failure of Child Labor 
Day depends not upon the staff of the 
National Child Labor Committee, but 
upon the thousands of members through- 
out the country. It is a personal and 
local matter to arouse the interest of 
churches, schools, clubs, etc., in devoting 
at least one day to considering the sub- 
ject of child labor. We can reach only 
a few people with our appeal for the ob- 
servance of this day. Our members can 
reach many. We are counting on them. 

Naturally we are ready to give instant 
response to the least sign of interest or 
co-operation extended by any of our 
members. To those who are willing to 
help organize Child Labor Day in their 
communities we will gladly send posters, 
newspaper stories, program suggestions, 
a pamphlet of child labor facts, a book 
of child labor poetry, child labor plays 
and pageants and blanks for enrolling 
new members. 

Members can be of great assistance 
by putting up announcement posters in 
conspicuous places; asking churches, 
synagogues, schools, and clubs to ar- 
range child labor programs, urging in- 
formal discussion of child labor in clubs 
and study groups; and writing us a brief 
report on what is done, as well as calling 
upon us for any assistance or advice. 

The renewed interest in the child 
labor question all over the country— 
caused, probably, by the active nation- 
wide campaign for the Child Labor 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
—guarantees that Child Labor Day this 
year will be of much more than usual 
significance wherever it is observed. 
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law which now exempts child. wge 
ren working on farms, 








Tur Historica Devetopyey ¢, 
CuiLp Lasor Leais.ation IN TH 
Unitep States. By Miriam z 
Loughran, Catholic University , 
America. Price 80 cents. 





























Catholic University at Washingt att 
is to be congratulated on havi 
achieved a thesis which ig bey 


used. One thinks of a docta; ( 
dissertation sitting in peaceful ¢ ch 
on a shelf, and rarely being worn ouf anc 
through much handling. Yet Misg oar 
Loughran’s thesis is in such demanj to 
in this office for reference by men 


bers of the staff and by outside 


copies on hand. Those that ax 
here are sadly battered. 

In thoroughness, careful planning 
and clear treatment, the “Histoyg™ 
of the Development of Child Labog 


able than this, it meets a ned, 
We know of nothing exactly likeit 
Various volumes give child laba 
laws of states at certain periods, ant 
Professor William Ogburn’s val 
able statistical study covers th 
child labor laws between 1879 an 
1910, but no other history in ot 
rative form takes up states sep 
rately and gives year by year tif 
significant laws passed. 
All important phases of the su 
ject have been covered: age limit 
hour regulations, work permit 
compulsory education and insp 
tion laws. The statute for eve 
law has been cited. Because ¢ 
Miss Loughran’s admirable tret 
ment and the exclusion of all ¢ 
traneous material, it is possible! 
trace with great clearness the evil 
tion in child laborstandardsthrow \ 
out this country and to observe tf 0 
steady growth to a higher ideal 
We heartily commend this bos , 
to all who are interested not only 
in child labor legislation but ® 
social legislation in general. 
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The Public School’s Grievance 
Against Industry 


The United States Children’s Bureau has been 
Federal dudying the effects of the employment of children in 
d truck] dustry upon the American public school system. 
ation off The Children’s Bureau investigations indicate that 
ld labo, nany of the 1,000,000 working children between the 
ts child. ages of 10 and 15, nearly 400,000 of whom are under 
} 4, have less than a sixth grade education, and that 
many are illiterates or nearly so. 

In addition to children who have left school for work, 
there are large numbers of school children who are 
rersity employed before and after school, on Saturday and 
during the summer. Children’s Bureau studies show 
n of thdthat many such child workers are irregular in school 
ashingtog attendance, retarded in their school progress, and leave 
4 hool from early grades. 

Generally speaking, States with high percentages of 
ifchild workers have low percentages of school attend- 









to miss many days and sometimes weeks of school. 
cata From one-fourth to three-fourths of the children 
. that itigstudied were in grades below normal for their age. 

dt A fourth-grade child could hardly be said to have 
t# more than well begun his education, yet of 19,696 child- 
fren going to work on Federal certificates under the 


- Hit st Federal child labor law, 56.2 per cent had been in 


a were unable even to sign their name and 17.2 per cent 
More Vall: 


8 vit? Poverty and the failure of the school to meet the 
“Jueds of the child are probably the two great causes 
wi neg! the early exodus from school into industry. Many 
ates sepif ‘lilldren work to eke out a scanty family income. 
- year thg Others work because they are tired of school and want 
a change. 

It is possible for communities to remedy both these 
ners dificulties in some measure. One method of helping 
inet the poor boy or girl of promise is for the community to 
for evetg provide scholarships, just as colleges provide scholar- 
| ships. Making school interesting, cooperation _ be- 
| tween home and school in the interests of the child, 
sossible to intelligent educational and vocational guidance, and 
theevit ORtinuation schools for the boy and girl already at 
sthrowt# Work, are all steps toward breaking the vicious circle 
ye ltl of poverty, child labor, illiteracy. 

his ba Better and more strictly enforced school attendance 
not of “2d child labor laws in the State and Federal child 
n but it labor legislation are also needed to keep the child until 
i. he ig mentally and physically equipped for work. 


S a need 

tly likeit 

hild abut Causes of Failure 
sriods, ant 

rn’ 





Merry Tussles 


Say They— 


“We sincerely trust 
that the good sense of 
the people of the United 
States will enable them 
to judge, in spite of mis- 
leading magazine arti- 
cles, between children 
doing the work they 
ought to about their 
farm homes and wage 
exploitation of children 
where every considera- 
tion, schooling and all, 
is made secondary to the 
money earned.” 


(From speech of A. B. 
Cook, Master of Michigan 
State Grange, made in Lan- 
sing, Michigan.) 





“Child labor is the 
best preparation for suc- 
cess in life. When Mo- 
zart’s father set him at 
the study of music at the 
age of four years, he 
evidenced his recognition 
of the need for beginning 
the training of his son in 
his life work early.” 


(Editorial in Brownsville, 
Pa., Telegraph.) 





“Without exception, 
the leaders of American 
industry are men who 
began their careers as 
child laborers’.’’ 


(Editorial in Brownsville, 
Pa., Telegraph.) 





“The charges (that 
child labor in sugar beets 
is harmful to children) 
were made by a national 
organization whose aims 
and purposes on paper 
are the highest, but as is 
true in so many cases the 
members of the organi- 
zation are composed very 
largely of impractical 
persons.” 


(Owosso, Michigan, Argus 
Press.) 


Say We— 


We sincerely trust so 
too. That’s why we are 
trying to keep people in 
the United States in- 
formed of all the facts 
about the system of 
child labor in sugar beets. 
We don’t want them to 
confuse it with casual 
work children do about 
their home farms. 





How we wish there 
were a lot more Mozart 
fathers around—a lot 
more parents who realize 
that their children need 
early training in the fun- 
damentals of a profession 
rather than early slavery, 
of no educational value, 
at monotonous unskilled 
jobs. 





Yes, we are everlast- 
ingly impractical. For 
the life of us we can’t 
learn to realize that an 
American beet or an 
American dollar is of 
greater practical value 
than an American child. 
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Foreign Notes on Child Labor 


Cuina (Hone-Kone)—An order which recently en- 
tered in force in Hong-Kong provides for the ap- 
pointment of a “protector of working children’; it 
gives him very extensive power, namely, it permits 
him to enter and investigate any establishment in 
which he has reason to think that children are em- 
ployed, and to take any evidence which might show 
that the child labor regulations are being violated. 

The order prohibits the employment of children 
under 10 years of age, and even those over 10 cannot 
be employed in any work dangerous to a certain 
extent. 

A register of the employed children must be kept 
in every establishment. 

Children may not be employed over 9 hours a day, 
also not between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m., and must be 
given a day of rest every week.—(Revue de Travail). 
Curna—September Ist marked an industrial epoch in 
China, according to word received from an American 
Y. W. C. A. worker there. Children under twelve 
years of age, under an agreement of the cotton mill 
owners near Shanghai with the child labor committee 
sitting in that city, were dismissed from employment. 
Previously several thousand minors had been em- 
ployed. Chinese women’s clubs, educational author- 
ities and mission schools are working upon a free 
education program for these juvenile workers. 
SwEDEN—Returns published by the Swedish Board of 
Trade show 8,709 girl minors and 23,918 boy minors 
employed in industrial work in 1921. These numbers 
are 2.65 per cent and 7.28 per cent respectively of the 
total number of workers. Corresponding figures for 
1920 are: girls, 12,632 (3.03 per cent); boys, 36,177 
(8,67 per cent); for 1919: girls, 11,779 (3 per cent); 
boys, 34,611 (8.81 per cent). Industries employing 
large proportions of women and young persons are 
chocolate-making, tobacco, cardboard and paper, 
textile and clothing, fish preserving and tinned 
goods, aerated waters, rubber, fur and leather goods, 
dairy.—(Sociala Meddalanden). 
SwITZERLAND—Under an act which came into effect 
October 1, 1923, the employment at night in arts 
and crafts undertakings of children under 14 years of 
age, and, with certain exceptions, of women of any 
age and of boys under 18, is forbidden. This act, 
which was passed to bring the Swiss law into con- 
formity with the Washington Conventions, does not 
apply to factory work (since this is already regulated 
by the Federal Factory Act, the provisions of which 
are in conformity with the Washington Conventions), 
to undertakings in which only members of the same 
family are employed, or to agriculture, commerce, 
hotels, inns, or restaurants.—(Industrial and Labor 
Information, Geneva.) 

(Continued on page 7.) 


na 
Rival Tendencies in New Yoy, |! 
and Missouri 


The New York State Department of Labor reports s 
that during the last ten months there have been 500) it 
more employment certificates issued to children tha 
in the corresponding ten months of last year, This i 


an increase of 14 per cent. y 


More encouraging news comes from Missouri, where 
Mrs. Alice Curtis Moyer-Wing reports that, accord; at 
to figures of the Attendance Department of the Board 
of Education, child employment in St. Louis has & ‘ 
creased 20 per cent since June, 1921. Mrs, Wing adis 8 
that, owing to the present strict interpretation and d 
enforcement of the law, the illegal employment , h 
children in Missouri—either without work permits of * 
in forbidden occupations—is practically a thing of ty . 
past. 








Home Work in Pennsylvania |i: 


The report of a survey of industrial home work i 
Pennsylvania made through the cooperation of th « 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, th 
Consumers’ League of eastern Pennsylvania, and t 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Soc 
Economics and Social Research, Bryn Mawr Colle 
has just been published as a State document. 

One chapter of the report is devoted to child labo! 
It is pointed out that “labor of children on industri! 
home work goes almost unchallenged in Pennsylvania, 
The number of children in home industry tends to inf ? 
crease whenever the law bars them from industry in 
the factory.”” Children from three years of age anf 
upward perform industrial processes at home. h 
209 out of 944 families visited, 401 children under | 
were found employed. Only 12 per cent of these chill 
ren were children of foreigners. Forty-five per ceil . 
of the 209 families were dwellers in towns and villags 
of less than 5,000. Among home industries in whit 
certain processes are performed by children are tobacw 
stripping, hosiery and knit goods, rag carpet and met 
clothing, the manufacture of American flags, trimming 
and sorting of leather, etc. 

The State Industrial Board has ruled that the chili | 
labor law of 1915 shall be applicable to industrial hom ) 
work. It also requires the home worker to have! ) 

| 
, 
| 








license from the Board of Health and requires the et 
ployer to keep a register of the names and address 
of outside workers. The report states “the admint 
tration of the law of Pennsylvania is inadequate 
the home workers reporting (1,041) only 20 per cal” 
have licenses.” | 
The number of home workers visited during tl 
course of the investigation was 1,113. They we 
employed in 31 industries. Their average annual wit 
in 1919 was $120. 
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 ——— 
How Some Editors View the Child Labor 


Amendment 
(Continued from page 1.) 


. “The sentiment of this country is overwhelm- 
ingly against child labor. The states are rapidly 
erecting this evil. Yet we are asked to amend the 
federal Constitution so that there can be created in 
Washington another bureau with its army of federal 
snoopers, meddlers and red tape winders further to 
stifle American industry.” 

Judge Thompson offers no figures to show that the 
states are rapidly correcting the child labor evil. But 





la 
work j 

















grant that they are. Suppose that by the time a 
child labor amendment is adopted, child labor will 
have practically disappeared. Then how can the 
amendment stifle American industry? What harm 
ean the child labor snoopers do industry if there is 
nothing wrong for the snoopers to see? 

The Messenger of Valparaiso, Ind., is equally con- 
inced that the Child Labor Amendment is logically ne- 
essary. It approaches the question from a novel angle: 


“SPEAKING OF HOGS AND CHILDREN” 


The other day Senator Copeland of New York, 
who is first and foremost a physician with a profes- 
sional interest in human welfare, delivered an address 
om “Human Welfare and the Government.” He 
made one most illustrating statement: 


“T am told that the federal appropriation for child 
welfare is $50,000 a year, while $4,000,000 is appro- 


| priated annually to combat hog cholera.” 


Perhaps the Senator is a super-sentimentalist. He 
semingly conceives the American child to be as 
valuable to the American nation as the American 
hog. Itis just such conceptions that sometimes give 
a public man the reputation of being a bolshevist. 

From the time legislation was first proposed in the 
interest of American child- 


When an American hog dies some one loses money 
—and we understand that well. When an American 
child dies because of neglect on the part of society, 
it is not easy to figure the loss in dollars and cents. 

Thus the Senator’s complaint. 

Just now there is no protection of the American 
child against the crime—the crime against God as 
well as man and nation—of child labor. The decent 
public sentiment of the republic demands such pro- 
tection. Two or three times the Congress has 
attempted to so legislate as to furnish that protec- 
tion. And each time the Supreme Court has decided 
that it is offensive to the American constitution to 
enact such legislation for the protection of the 
American child. The court has never held that it 
is improper to legislate nationally for the protection 
of the American hog. No doubt the court is right; 
but if so the constitution is wrong and must be 
amended. 

Isn’t it about time to raise the American child to 
the level of the American hog? 

About time for the decent people of America to 
take some steps toward a constitutional amendment 
to end child slavery? 


While from a long editorial in the St. Louis Star we 


quote the following portion: 


“The advantages of the amendment are obvious. 
It will enable Congress to pass a child labor law that 
will reach the States refusing to prohibit it. At the 
same time it does not deprive the State from passing 
similar laws. 

“Passage of a constitutional amendment would be 
quickly followed by enactment of the necessary 
statute. It would insure a full opportunity to boys 
and girls for an education. Likewise it would give 
them a fuller and better opportunity to develop phys- 
ically before undertaking work in the factory, the office 

or the shop. It means a higher 





ren, there has been a bitter 
spirit of hostility on the 
gound that the various 
states should attend to such 
things. 

From the moment legisla- 
tin was first proposed in 
the interest of the American 
hog, there has been a scram- 
ble on the part of the politi- 
cians to array themselves on 
the side of such laws. In 
thort the American hog is a 
tational question; the Am- 
erican child is a state ques- 
ton—if indeed it is not just 
i incident, and not a ques- 
tion at all. 


me. 


and play. 


of my country. 








‘*T was born into this world with a chance 
to be happy, healthy and honest. 
I opened my eyes into a world that needed 


But—my mind is slow, my eyes weak, 
my nerves raw, my body twisted. 

I meet life with doubts and fears (too 
weak to make a winning fight), 

I—I who was born to work and laugh 


I am sixty-five per cent of the children 


Dear God, I am the future of my race, 
I am the cheated child.” 


moral and mental standard of 
men and women. 

“Any member of Congress 
from Missouri refusing to 
support such an amendment 
should be defeated for re- 
election.” 





Foreign Notes on Child 
Labor—(Continued from page 6.) 


Mexico—Child labor under 
the age of 12 has been abol- 
ished in Mexico, and the 
working day for those over 
12 is now six hours instead 
of 12 to 14, as it was before 


—Anon. the present Constitution 








was adopted. 


THE AMERICAN CHILD 





Snap Shots from the Tenements 


Not Old Enough to Work dusky stairs and the dirty halls below. Surly | 
Dupree must be a more intelligent soul than in 
less housekeepers nearby who gather their whole! 
ilies into the darkest and dirtiest room to ny 
home work trades. j 

Stretched tight on a frame is a piece of lustroyg 
which, sparkling with beads, will soon adorn some 
free young person who little dreams of the 
fingers that have moved the crochet hook in and 
to fasten each glittering speck. Hemmed in be 
this frame and the clumsy golden oak sideboard 
Dupree looks at me over her steel-rimmed gpectag 
and begins to tell me, in English without an accent 
the evils of homework. ‘Why, it’s awful, the y 
these Eyetalians work their whole families! Theym 
all their kids work day and night—an’ the work's} 
cheap; now if you could only organize the h 
workers— ’Tain’t right anyway, that people sho 
work so hard. Bead’n’s awful bad, for you. Seg,¥ 
sit here hours an’ hours, humped over like this, q 
your chest’s all caved in an’ your stomach’s in the wr 
place. An’ you get negaia an’ have to wear glagi 
’Tain’t right, I tell you.” 4 

Oh, I shan’t have to worry about child labor ie 
Apparently Mrs. Dupree realizes how unwise if 
“Isn’t that a pretty girl in that picture! Is she v4 
daughter?” 

“That’s my oldest tonghine Millie—ain’t che 
She’s seventeen now an’ she’s as smart as she is pre 
She’s going to learn to be a designer and her 2 
says she’s good.” 4 

“Oh, then she’s still going to school?” 

“No—not now—you see she has so much trol 
with her stomach and back—she can’t stand § itt 
still at a desk any more, straining her eyes all | 


While her hands were automatically slipping up So she has a oo - gh to go inc a : 
petals Vincenza had evolved a philosophy of her own, after a while ehe : wil ORME: Go-go SN 7 1 
which she confided. It wasn’t so bad to be too old to Her teacher says she’ll make a fine designer."— 
work—her father sat in a warm corner of the kitchen ane ws = met einer eae 
all day, smoking his pipe. It was much better, of 0, : — b ks ao Te cee aan ‘. 
course, to be old enough to work, and dress up and sit Millie was in school she used to work 7 m 
down on the steps or go to the movies. The only hard school and at night and we could make - vs 
part of your life was when you were not old enough to a week. She was a good worker, Millie 1 al 
work, and must stay in the kitchen every night and now just Magdalene and Annie help me, an’ t v9 
enjoy yourself making flowers. work so fast. They’re good girls, though, an’ 

a help me every day after school—an’ on Saturday! 
do alot. Magdalene’s only thirteen, but she goes! 
down town all alone to get the work. She’s pf 

rT _tali ° 499 smart, too, I guess. : 
inane iver Rigesiitinn Geass “Yes,” she called after me as I was leaving. “t 

Starched white ruffles edging the shelves, fresh white tainly hope you can do something. Those} 
curtains at the windows; walls newly painted a gleam- __talians oughtn’t to be allowed to work their cil 
ing sky blue; real sunshine streaming in the two win- the way they do—why, it’s awful for those poof 
dows—all this makes you forget the long flights of kids!” Marion M. WILLovGH 
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Vincenza Donato is too young to work. She’s only 
fourteen years old and somewhat backward at school, 
having reached only the sixth grade. According to the 
law she must reach either the eighth grade or her six- 
teenth year before the much coveted working papers 
will be given her. 

Vincenza’s father is too old to work. A long time 
ago when Vincenza was a very little girl Vincenza’s 
father had a job with the city. Vincenza was very 
proud of her father then. He wore a white suit and a 
badge and he helped keep the streets of the city clean. 
But her father became too old to work and the city 
gave him a pension. 

We found Vincenza making flowers. The whole 
kitchen table was piled with the yellow petals, and 
while she talked her fingers worked busily. Vincenza 
thought it was too bad to be too young to work when 
her father was too old. 

“Oh yes, he got a pension from the city—twenty 
dollars a week,” she said proudly. But that was not 
enough to pay the rent and to buy food and clothing 
and to send her to school, so she must make flowers. 
She made them in the afternoon after school was out 
and also at night, and she made five dollars a week. 

No, she didn’t have much time to play or to go to 
the movies—not yet. Her mother also was getting too 
old to work, and so Vincenza did most of the house- 
work, although “‘sometimes my mother helps me,’’ she 
said. But as arule she made supper for Tom and Nick 
and Anna, who were old enough to work and paid board. 

Vincenza sighed, and her busy fingers slackened 
somewhat as she told of her big brothers and sister. 
They were old enough to work and went to the movies 
every night. 


VW 





